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A^TFACT 

The relative ef f ectiireness of -three plans for 
ianrlea*r**' t srroup learning centers m home economics classes *« 
capa retL* lans varied in assignmen* of group activities--a sttiden- 

qv rti^h** " completed all *ctiviti« in a course unit r or completed 
srie. arrfl sported what th°y had learned to the rest of the class. 
Pasrtricip^r e * were 251 eighth ana ninth grade students, of which 30 
we*s* mill 1 * iisabled. \ 19-ir 2 **!; Directive achievement test was 
ad-mriatis*^ * *3 as a pretest an * * po«=-t test. Student attitudes ver a 
a aam-b ■ * b> » course e\ r aluat : frra, and small group discussions 
wet"* irse^ to* obtain teacher a r ~itud*>s. A ~wo-way analysis of varisrr^ 
sho^fced nr significant differ©' es izi achievement between the plans-; 
hor*^:.: ( t-qnlf leant different >s w^re found in student attitudes 
tow ™^up work and toward L c irn.ng -renter activities and 
materia ic-- Teachers 1 attitude- r~r» favorable. Cognitive growth 
oc carr e d f of coth average and ldl j disabled students in all three 
plans. (AutxarcP) 
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Under the provisions of P.L. 94*142 disabled students are to be educated In 
regular classrooms as much as 1s feasible and/or practical (Goodman, 1976). 
The movement to Include physically and/or mentally disabled students in regu- 
lar classrooms 1s referred to as malnstreaming or Integration. 

One factor related to effective ma irjstreanrmr is teacher attitude and competence 
In working v/lth exceptional children. Elam (1974) stated that the lack of 
qualified specialists and teachers will be the greatest barrier in the Integrat- 
ing effort. Research by Keogh & Levitt (1976)indicated that regular teachers 
were willing to work with disabled students but felt they lacked the knowledge 
to plan and Implement programs for these students and to help these children 
1n the crltica? area of social interaction with peers. 

The sodometrlc status of disabled students 1n regular classrooms has been 
studied by Johnson and K1rk (1950), Rucker, Howe, and Snider (1969), Goodman, 
Gottlieb, and Harrison (1972), and Iano, Ayers, Heller, McGettigan, and Walker 
(1974). Their findings generally indicated that mentally disabled students 
w*re accepted less and rejected more than nondisabled students in the classes. 

An Intervention was found to be a successful method in improving the acceptance 
of low social status students 1n special ediacation classes (Chennault, 1957, 
and Rucker and Vlncenzo, 1970). The students did not maintain the gain in 
social status one month after the intervention. 

A model for creating a classroom climate which promotes growth for both men- 
tally disabled and nondisabled students was developed and tested by Beery (1974). 
Gains 1n skills, Interpersonal relations, and enjoyment were reported for adults 
and students. Beery suggested the use of any or all of the following: large 
group, small group, om-to-one and independent learning activities, peer teaching, 
learning centers, aides, team teaching and inclusion of resource personnel in 
the classroom. This kind of organization provides for instructional and social 
as well as temporal integration of mentally disabled students 1n the regular 
classroom. 

Vacca and Vacca (1976) pointed out the effectiveness of learning centers in meet- 
ing the varying needs of Individual students within a classroom. Learning centers 
provide opportunities for studerts to develop skills in working with others, to 
learn from other students, to practice making decisions and to practice follow- 
ing directions. 

Learning centers can be structured around individual and/or group activities. 
Peer tutoring, which 1s likely to occur in group activities or a cooperative goal 
-Structure, develops a bona of friendship between the learner and the tutor and 
helps integrate slow learners Into the group (Johnson and Johnson, 1975). A 
cooperative goal structure may facilitate both cognitive and affective educational 
outcomes. 

Three organizational plans for Implementing group learning centers in main- 
streamed classes were developed as part of an Iowa Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and Iowa State University project. The purpose of this study was to compare 
the relative effectiveness of the three plans. Specific objectives were: 

1. to compare cognitive achievement of students in the three plans; 

2. to s\udy differences in student attitudes among the three plans; 

3. to obtain teachers 1 reactions toward the use of group learning centers in 
mainstreamed classes. 
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Procedures 



' A teaching module on ^^Kumer information was developed for ear- ilan usin 
Identical objects id supportinggeneralizaticns. All plans eluded to- 

class ict1vity„ ** <r^pduce a unit and to summarize and/or fo— i general vs« on* 

at the conclusion dr > *rft. 

Each learning canter ft VI an 1 provided activities for &\xomp' isrrrng a r^^rent 

objective of a*ntrt. /i the activities were completed t< 1 groups rota~ec aach 
group had an apartutHty to complete the activities in 1 a rr tttg centtr 



The activities each learning center in Plan 2 were di^ctea taaard a cr~ erent 
generalization #<*$ociateri *ith the same objective. The on>ups din nov rrr 
as the activltWw were cablet ed the groups reported to rest the i . s 
what tmy had Wr^ tr "Jheir learning centers. In thii my all saudcrts *d 
an opportunity **r ^uicTwie all generalizations even thoupr they hac riot m -ed 
on then d1 rect i rrocess was repeated for each objserrive 1r. an** 



Plan 3 combined ne »rg»izat1on of Elan 1 and Plan 2, £. students, worked m 
selected priaar hjectracs and rotated among learning cesners as Plan i_ For 
the remaining ro*? t1*es the students followed the organiaBrron c ' lan 2 

A variety of «Jtf*v1tit* and materials were provided in eacr learning cem. % i.e. 
tapes, visuals, rtadiag materials, case studies, hands-on trrjects, Iztf^ty sheets. 
Adaptations we** umde tr> the activities and materials to rae^ tte e.jcc^w-il 
needs of stwta'f^ varying abilities. 

An Integral part of tit three learning center plans was the groua'^ of r oients. 
The following onUtni *ere established to guide the teacter- div flt»g a m :rr- 
streamed clas^ into learning center groups: three to f 1ve 3tude*U5 rn a t^-oup, 
heterogeneous mr^Maric ability, and social compatabillty. 

The population study consisted of eighth and ninth jrade * ome economics 

classes in Io* *nfich mildly disabled students were n»lf*streawed. Of tne 
60 schools id* 5 4: 13 schools including 19 classes met the ^lowing criteria 
for inclusion ^t*i*ple: mildly disabled students minstreamirt durirg 

second seraeste a minimum of 12 students per clas; and e ^oods or 

clothing untf * m tauc#t during April, 1977. The 19 clashes * the sample 
were randomly r the three plans. Complete date * ~e obtained from 16 

classes tauofrf ;4 teachers. A total of 251 students : uding 25 mentally 
disabled and ph>*ically disabled were included in tr* inal sample. 

Two Instrumen *re developed to evaluate t. u e use of grv^ ~ear*iing centers 
in mainstream <i c *sses and to compare t!,e relative effet «es^ of the three 
plans. A IS- » objective achievement test was admintsae*^ as a pretest prior 
to students *. ng 1n the learning centers and as a postte - at the completion 
of the module. stimated reliability of the achievement tef using the Kuder- 
Richardson fmm^d. 20 was ,68. The relatively short length-^ the test and the 
narrow spreau* & scores partially explain this lower than durable reliability. 
Most of the tuinson the test were within acceptable levels isir difficulty and 
discriminate. iHstractors were functioning effectively for 16 of the 19 Items, 



Twwty-three ilHft* assessing the students 1 reactions to the materials, the 
activities, group* mark, and content area were developed. Additional, items 
specific to each#3an were devised. The final Instrument ror Plan 1 contained 
25 Items; for PTar 2, 25 Items; and for Plan 3, 27 items. The response format 
was a 5-point LMaart-type scale. Teachers read each item aloud and then stu- 
q dents circled ttafer response. 
EMC a 



Teachers 1 attitudes toward the learning cer^r strategy and group work were 
obtained through small group discussions a: workshop conducted at the com- 
pletion of the nodule. 



The Hens on the student attltudlnal instrument were grouped Into clusters 
using cluster analysis procedures. Means auj standard deviations were computed 
for each cluster. The reliability of each c uster was computed using the 
Spearman-Brown procedure. Clusters and tfcMr corresponding reliabilities are: 
Custer 1» difficulty level of materials a* activities, r = -80; Cluster 2, 
k nds of materials and activities, r ■ ,88; l uster 3, working in grouos, r = , 
Custer 4, ontent ■ .70. 
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differences 1n achievement and 
•/sis of variance procedures we v 
sources of variance. 



udent attitudes between e plans, 
utilised. Plan cla. , were 



FliKlfjij ft age Discussion 

Tlt««*'} snore on the pretest was 11.25 for nondisabled stude* d £.32 for 
dtseftti-ed students. Posttest mean scores were 13.15 and 9.46 ~ ^ :ively. 
Dniffe#r«ce* between pretest scores and posttest scores were :ult ed for all 
stiritamts. The average difference or gain score was 1.90 for*. pc tidpating 
stmd0rts. * palrtu t-test was used to determine whether or rrc: th* verage 
dif^srence score was statistically significant. The resultir i-wrue of 13.98 
was significant at the .01 level. Although the gain in achievement as not as 
great for mentally disabled students, 1t was consistent with tneir 1 earning rate, 

*ftm average difference score was 2.09 for Plan 1, 1.81 for P 2, *nd 1.57 for 
P1«i 3. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test wh#srrer statistically 
$1gn1f1ca#rt differences in cognitive achievement occurred betaieen ttae plans. 
The resulting F-rat1o of .14 indicated no significant differences ir level of 
cognitive achievement were found between the participating crises (F = 1.81) . 
An F of 1.96 was needed fo» significance at the .05 level, ""^e results suggest 
that students 1n Plan 2, wiio did not work or all general izatrens directly, were 
able to conclude the generalizations from trie group reports. 

F-ratlos resulting from a two-way analysis of variance using plan and class as 
sources of variance 1n student attitudes are presented in Table 1. The F-ratios 

the left column of the table are the overall F-rat1os from the two-way analysis 
of variance, those 1n the middle column are the results of plan as a source of 
variance, and those in the right column are the results of class as a source of 
aeriance. The clusters are those discussed earlier: difficulty level of activities 
materials, kinds of materials and acftivites, working in groups, and content. 
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Table 1. F-rat1os for "lan and c'ass as related to student activities 



Cluster 



F-ratlos 

Overall Plan Class 



1- d1ff1cultr level of materials and 
activities 

2- k1nds of ^wterials and ac:-'v1t1es 

3- work1ng groups 

4- content 



** 



4.28 

2.10* 

1.09 

2.20* 



21.66** 

4.16* 

2.81 

3.25* 



1.39 

1.76 
0.81 
2.03* 



♦Significant at < P 0.05. 
**S1gniffcant at < P 0.J1. 

To determine if there «ere differences between plans, the F-ratlos for plans 
were Inspected. To further interpret the significant F-ratlos the cluster means 
presented in Table 2 were examined. No attempt was made to interpret the signifi- 
cant F-rat1os for class as a source of variance. The primary reason for looking 
at class was to make sure that significant overall F-ratios were really plan 
differences and not class differences. 



Table 2. Means 3 for cluster measuring student attitudes toward group learning centers 



Cluster 


Plan 1 


Plan 2 


Plan 3 


l-d1f~f-4culty level of materials and 


12.70 


15.62 


11.61 


activities 








2-kinds of materials and activities 


15.15 


17.63 


14.54 


3-work1ng 1n groups 


15.28 


14.49 


14.75 


4-content 


16.76 


16.59 


15.34 


a Means could range from 4 to 20 for 


clusters 1, 3, 


and 4 and 


from 5 to 25 


for Cluster 2. 
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Plan was a significant source of variance for Clusters 1,2, and 4. Stuce^ts 
using Plan 2 •pressed significantly more favorable attitudes toward lear^ 
ctnter materials and activities (Clusters 1 and 2) than students in Plans and 
3. Because each learning center in Plan 2 pertained to only part of a* og^s> 
t*ve, the students 1n Plan 2 completed fewer activities and worked witt fmer 
instructional «aterials than did the students using Plan 1 and Plan 3. Sttfents 
in Plan cofflpleted all activities related to each objective and studer:s ir. Plan 
3 did so for two of the four objectives. The students using Plans 1 arm* 2 may 
have been overwhelmed with tfhe quantity of materials and the number of acr-vities 
1n each learning center. As some of the concepts and activities were swertapping 
the students eay have viewed some of them as repetitious, which could nave con- 
tributed to the less positive attitudes.. 

Inspection of Table 1 indicates no significant differences were found in attitudes 
toward working in groups as measured in Cluster 3, Because mean cluster scores 
fw the three groups ranged from 14.49 to 15.28, it can be concluded that students 
r«ponded favorably /toward group work regardless of the plan they used. 

Although mean scores for Cluster 4, attitude toward content, were favorable or 
very favorable, plan was a significant source of variance as shown in Table 1. The 
man cluster score for students using Plan 3 was lower than the mean cluster scores 
for students in Plan 1 and Plan 2. 

There appeared to be a general trend for students using Plan 3 to report less 
favorable atxitudes than students using Plan 1 and Plan 2. For two of the objec- 
tives 1n Plan 3 the students completed all of the activities associated with each 
as in Plan 1 The other two objectives were handled as in Plan 2. Students 
completed activities associated with a single generalization within an objective 
and then reported what they had learned to the rest of the class. The change in 
structure of the learning center may have been confusing to the students, creating 
generally less positive attitudes. 

Teacher attitudes were favorable toward the use of group learning centers as a 
teaching/Iteming strategy for use in mainstreamed classes Teachers agreed that 
group 1 erring centers facilitated instruction for mildly disabled students and 
*aond1sab .-j students working together within a common classroom. 

Comments by teachers indicated that socialization among students increased through 
small group work. Good participation by all students was observed by teachers. 
All students including those with disabilities participated in group reports in 
Pl?.n 2. 

The teachers 1 responses indicated that they believed the use of group learning 
centers fre<>d-them to help students who needed help and encouraged peer tutoring 
among students working in the centers. Teachers agreed that the strategy was an 
effective way to provide hands-on activities in a nonlaboratory instructional 
area. Participating teachers indicated that they would use group learning cen- 
ters again, especially if materials were available. 



Implications 

In conclusion, group learning centers were an effective teaching/learning strategy 
in «e1nstr earned classrooms. Cognitive growth occurred for both nondisabled and 
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mildly disabled students 1n all three plans. No significant differences in 
cognitive achievement were found between the plans. 

Student attitudes toward the learning center strategy were generally positive 
1n all plans. However, those who were assigned to Plan 2 expressed significantly 
more positive attitudes toward learning center activities and materials than 
those In Plans 1 and 3. The less favorable attitudes of the students in Plan 3 
suggest that this plan needs further study. In all three plans the students 
responded favorably toward participating as a member of a group. 

Participating teachers displayed positive attitudes toward the use of group 
learning centers. Specifically teachers expressed very favorable attitudes 
toward the socialization which occurred as students worked together as a group 
to accomplish a common goal. 

Many times disabled students are physically integrated into mainstreamed classes 
but are socially Isolated. Keogh and Levitt (1976) stressed that physical time 
In the classroom, or temporal integration, is not enough. Instructional and 
social Integration are also essential components of mainstreaming. Group learn- 
ing centers, as utilized 1n this study, can contribute to both the intellectual 
and social growth of students. j 

It Is not to be implied that group learning centers should be used to the exclu- 
sion of other teaching/learning strategies in mainstreamed classrooms. Using 
the group learning center strategy only once, as an intervention, will not result 
In lasting Social status gains for disabled students (Rucker and Vincenzo, 1970). 
Therefore, 1t 1s recommended that group leamingi centers be used intermittently 
throughout the_yjar_to, rjejnforce the social status qains for. disabled students. 
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